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More Royals were bought in U.S. during 1934 


than in any previous year! 


First introduced last July, the New Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter was immediately acclaimed by 
typists and executives for its finer, faster typing 
and lower maintenance cost. The excellence of 
its design and construction, the addition of 17 
major improvements, including Touch Control, 
Automatic Paper Lock, Shift Freedom (all ex- 
clusive Royal features) distinguish this latest 
Royal as the most efficient writing machine ever 
devised. Overwhelming acceptance justifies its 
designation as the Victory Model. Invite a demon- 
stration in your own office ... Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE EASY-WRITING 


LBRO WEALD 


VICTORY MODEL 





























Some One Must Control . . 


Control in business is all-important. Some one in every enterprise must possess an all-around knowl- 
edge of the factors controlling the affairs of the organization, and the ability to use that knowledge in 
a direct, forceful manner. 

In the practice of accountancy one gains an intimate insight into every angle of business, such as no 
other worker probably has. Therefore, it is only natural that the accountancy trained man is the one 
called upon to take control when the occasion arises. 

If there ever was a time when it behooved the young man, or young woman, to choose a profession 
offering maximum possibilities, it is right now. The old order has gone—the new order is on the 
threshold and business leaders are needed. 

Changing business conditions, augmented by federal and state legislation, have created a greater de- 
mand for competent, thoroughly trained accountants than ever before existed. Accounting is the 
“backbone” of business. On it depends profits and progress. Present day leaders rely upon the 
knowledge of their accounting departments to d‘rect them along secure business channels. 

By preparing yourself to step into an accountancy position in the near future, you will be building for permanence 


and power in the years to come. This is not an idle statement. It is proved by the facts—pertinent, irrefutable facts. 
Today, in every commercial field you will find accountancy trained men the most highly regarded and best paid mem- 


bers of their respective organizations. 


Let Facets Guide You 


Once you have determined to enter the accountancy field, make up your mind to one thing, that is, to become a thor- 
oughly competent accountant. Set a standard second to none for yourself, and stick to it. To accomplish this you 


have thorough training. To determine where you can get such training, go to the records. This is what you will find: 
More than ten per cent. of all the Certified Public Accountants in the United States received their training at the Wal- 
ton School. To earn the coveted C. P. A. degree every one of them had to pass a rigid examination. In Illinois C. P. A. 
examinations, noted for high requirement standard, twenty-three Walton trained students have been awarded high 
For nine successive years Walton trained men were leaders in American Institute examinations. 


honor medals. 


What better evidence of the superiority of Walton training 
could you ask? No other educational institution can present so U 


enviable an achievement record, 
“But,” you may ask, “can I prepare myself to become a compe- 
tent Fg peor through ae study?” ae 00. aT hi C a - sl 
though it may seem more than 80 per cent. of the successful Wal- | e 3 W g 
ton candidates in C. P. A. examinations received their training 1S oupon ill Brin Details 


through home study. They had no greater advantages than you 
possess. Theirs was the will to win—to make spare time count A complete outline of Walton Courses, together with a copy of our 


for the future. You can do it, just as they did. Build to assume helpful book, “The Walton Way to a Better Day,” will be sent 
control by securing your training now. . : ° . Sia 
you upon receipt of this coupon filled in. Requesting this infor- 


mation incurs no obligation. It may prove very valuable to you 
A Book You Will Appreciate 
O CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING 


V ant t 1 f f book, “The Walton 
ee ee oe ae “ O ADVANCED ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 


Way te a etias ee EM It tells, in an interesting, helpful way, 
how thousands of ambitious men and women have become business 
leaders through Walton training. You will enjoy it immensely— O COST ACCOUNTING 
and find real inspiration in reading it. Just send in the coupon CO BUSINESS LAW 
and a copy of the book will be delivered to you without cost or 
obligation of any kind. O FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
0 MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


O C.P.A. COACHING 


WA L ON C H (0) CO New Course MERGERS and CONSOLIDATIONS 
i -~yC i ‘ 
0 Home Study Instruction 


I am interested in ¢ 1 Resident Day Classes 


COMMERCE Ferme eal 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
601-611 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 














Member National Home Study Council 


Cuar-es H. LANGER, Pu.B., C.P.A. Please send me, without obligation, a complete outline of Courses 


President and Educational Director checked above, also a copy of your inspirational book, ‘‘The Walton 
Way to a Better Day.” 


601-611 McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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Lditortal Comment 


aa one governmental agency thinks of the 
comparative responsibility of the controller 
and of the public accountant, in the matter of re- 
ports and financial statements of corporations, was 
clearly set forth by Honorable Robert E. Healy, 
member of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, in addressing a meeting of controllers and 
other corporation officers, in New York—a meet- 
ing arranged by the New York Crry Controt of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Healy was asked to distinguish between the 
responsibility, and consequently the liability, of the 
public accountant and of the controller under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and the regulations 
for its administration. 

Mr. Healy was tactful in his reply. He quoted the 
law and said that it put an equal degree of liability 
on the public accountant and on the controller; in 
fact, on anyone who had a part in preparing reports, 
statements and other material called for by the Act. 


But, the Commissioner added—“‘such differences 
as arise, if there are any, arise from the difference in 
the situation of the two men. The controller may 
make a statement which is incorrect, and his oppor- 
tunities for knowing it is incorrect are greater often- 
times than those of the independent accountant.” 

Thus in a few words Commissioner Healy drew 
the picture of a situation with which controllers 
themselves are so familiar—a situation, however, 
that legislators, federal and state, are just beginning 
to sense. The ultimate responsibility rests on the 
controller; the public accountant has a function to 
perform, but is admittedly not in a position to be as 
well informed concerning the affairs and accounts 
of a company as its controller, and consequently 
may be more readily excused if error creeps in. 

It is interesting to have this public acknowledg- 
ment by a government official of the fact that the 
controller is in the best position to know the real 
facts concerning a company’s financial affairs. 
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Commissioner Answers Additional 


Queries on SEC Problems 


HonorRABLE RosBerT E. HEALy Sheds Light on Problems 
Which Have Arisen in Minds of Corporation Executives 
With Respect to Administration of Securities Exchange Act— 
What Is Meant by Term “at Cost” as Regards Fixed Assets. 


DDITIONAL light is shed by 
HONORABLE ROBERT E. HEALY, 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in his replies to the ques- 
tions presented here with respect to 
administration and enforcement of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
questions were handed to Commis- 
sioner Healy by controllers and other 
corporation officials when he addressed 
a dinner meeting in New York City 
on January 31, 1935, conducted by 
THE New York CONTROL of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
IcA. At that time COMMISSIONER 
HEALY stated that he preferred to take 
the questions back with him to Wash- 
ington, and to send written replies, 
rather than to answer them off-hand. 
The questions and COMMISSIONER 
HEALY’s replies are of exceptional in- 
terest and value, and are presented 
here with the thought that a real serv- 
ice to business is being performed 
by this careful and prompt coopera- 
tion by COMMISSIONER HEALY with 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 


AMERICA. —THE EpIror. 


Question: What is meant by “pri- 
mary accounts” in connection with 
property accounts? 


The principal or primary subdi- 
visions into which the property ac- 
count may be divided on the regis- 
trant’s books such as “Land,” 
“Buildings,” ‘‘Machinery,” ‘Equip- 
ment,” and the like. 


Question: What does the term “at 
cost” as regards fixed assets signify 
to the speaker? Does it signify 
cash cost? If company’s stock has 
been issued for plant is it still 


proper to describe the basis on 
which plant was acquired as “at 
cost?” 


See Note (3) of Schedule II which 
reads in part as follows: 

“If cost of property addi- 
tions represents other than 
cash expenditures, ex- 
plain.” 


In speaking of cost I was think- 
ing of the simple case of a com- 
pany which acquires fixed assets for 
cash from a stranger in interest as 
the result of arms-length bargain- 
ing. If fixed property were acquired 
from such a stranger by such a 
method and paid for in stock of the 
vendee, cost would not be cash cost 
but there would nevertheless usually 
be an ascertainable cost, and I think 
the property could properly be set 
up at this cost. In those cases in 
which a corporation acquires prop- 
erty from those who control it or 
from an affiliate subject to common 
control and the payment is made in 
the stock of the vendee, I doubt if 
it would be proper to report the 
property at cost without a full ex- 
planation. 


Question: Form 10 requires that the 
registrant disclose the excess of 
the cost of its investment in a 
subsidiary company over the un- 
derlying value at the date of ac- 
quisition as shown by the books of 
the subsidiary. Does this mean 
that if the subsidiary also has an 
investment in one or more sub- 
sidiaries, this further underlying 
excess must also be disclosed? 
No. However, the form does not 

say: “At the date of acquisition.” 


Question: Corporation X listed on 
Chicago Exchange has small num- 
ber of treasury shares. Dividends 
have been paid on treasury shares 
and included as income by X. 
Having in mind relatively small 
amount involved, would Commis- 
sion consider treatment improper? 
On this bald statement the treat- 

ment would seem to be improper, 

but the amount involved might not 
be material. 


Question: In Form 10 in the item 
calling for a report as to stock 
“sold” to others than employees 
during the last three years, is it 
contemplated that an exchange of 
stock for property would be con- 
sidered a “sale”? 


Yes. See 23 (d). 


Question: Why should the payment 
of common dividends for two 
consecutive years be made the only 
test for the privilege of using 
Form A-2? Many conservative 
companies which have conserved 
their working capital and im- 
proved the equities of the senior 
securities have paid interest on 
funded debt and dividends on pre- 
ferred stock. Such companies be- 
cause they have not paid divi- 
dends on common are precluded 
from using Form A-2, yet less 
conservative companies which may 
have paid common dividends out 
of capital surplus are entitled to 
use a form which may be denied 
to more conservative enterprises. 


This question relates to an im- 
portant matter of policy to which 
the Commission has been and is giv- 
ing consideration. 
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Question: Bonds of a company 
called January 4 for redemption 
April 1, permanent registration 
not to be filed until July 1. Must 
all the questions regarding the 
bonds be answered? 

If the bonds are outstanding when 
the registration application is sub- 
mitted, or if they are shown as out- 
standing by the balance sheet filed, 
the information called for in Item 
13 A (Form 10) must be furnished. 
However, the information required 
in Item 18 is to be furnished only 
for each issue of funded debt set 
forth under 13 A which is to be reg- 
istered. 


Question: What constitutes, in the 
opinion of the Commission, a pub- 
lic offering and a private offering? 
At what point is the line of de- 
marcation drawn? 

In answer to this question I re- 

fer the reader to Release No. 285. 

{Editor’s Note: The release in 
full is presented at the close of 
this series of questions and an- 
swers. } 


Question: Item 33 proceeds under 
(d) for consideration for each 
class of options granted during 
last three years. Does this include 
options since expired? 

No, although the question is not 
clearly phrased. 


Question: Corporation A whose 
stock is listed on a registered ex- 
change may decide to sell treasury 
shares through its regular stock- 
broker over the exchange. More 
than twenty-five people will buy 
and more than $100,000 will be 
involved. Under such circum- 
stances is it necessary for A to 
issue prospectus to purchaser as 
provided in Section 5 (B) (2), 
and if so, what practical steps can 
be taken by A to assure itself that 
the investor has received or does 
receive a copy of the prospectus? 
These questions under the Securi- 

ties Act of 1933 as to prospectus are 

complicated by the provisions of 

4 (2) of the Act relating to brokers’ 

transactions. A number of similar 
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questions have come in and a study 
of the problem is under way in the 
General Counsel’s office. Pending 
that I prefer not to attempt to an- 
swer the question. My interrogator 
can watch for a release of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s opinion or he can 
write me again a little later either 
directly or through the Institute. 


Question: Form 10, Item 26, re- 
quires the name and aggregate re- 
muneration paid to each officer of 
the registrant by the registrant 
and any of its subsidiaries. Query: 
When an officer of a registrant is 
also an officer of a subsidiary, 
which is also a registrant, and the 
parent registrant reports the ag- 
gtegate payments made by both 
companies, and the subsidiary reg- 
istrant reports the salary paid by 
it, there is naturally a duplication 
of the remuneration paid by the 
subsidiary registrant. How is this 


duplication, and therefore aggre- 
gate overstatement, to be avoided? 


Reference may be made to the fact 
that the remuneration reported 
under Item 26 in the registration 
statement of the parent includes re- 
muneration received by the officer 
from a subsidiary, which remunera- 
tion is also reported as such in the 
registration statement of the sub- 
sidiary. 

Question: What is the position of a 
corporation which publishes _ its 
annual report in the same form 
and in the same detail as it has 
heretofore, with the full knowl- 
edge of the regulations which 
have been issued by the Commis- 
sion for permanent registration, 
assuming that in its annual state- 
ment it omits a material fact 
which is required by Form 10? In 
other words, could the corpora- 
tion be accused of omitting a ma- 





SEC Will Answer Promptly Queries 
Made to Institute as to Rules 


UESTIONS may be submitted through THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA to the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission with respect to interpretations of the Securities Exchange 
Act itself, and the regulations. This arrangement is in accordance 
with an understanding effected between the Commission and the 
Institute. 

The procedure is that controllers and other corporation officers 
who are confronted by the necessity of making decisions as to de- 
tails of preparation of applications for permanent registration of 
securities, or of registration statements for new issues, may present 
the facts as to their own specific cases, together with an inquiry 
as to the proper course of action. These facts and questions will 
be transmitted by THE INsTITUTE to the Commission. Prompt 
replies are promised. 

This plan of operation puts the problems and queries on the 
basis of hypothetical questions, not related to the affairs of any 
one company, an arrangement which will be most satisfactory to 
the Commission, and to the companies subject to the provisions of 
the Act. 

Controllers and other corporation executives are invited to send 
questions to the Institute, under this plan. Prompt handling 
will be given them. This is a service designed primarily for mem- 
bers of THE INSTITUTE. 
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terial fact in its published accounts 
to stockholders? 


I think this question was answered 
by me in my address. 
{Editor's Note: The answer ap- 


peared in the February, 1935, is- 
sue of THE CONTROLLER. | 


Question: Will the Rules and Reg- 
ulations for relisting be published 
prior to the date for permanent 
registration? 


I assume the inquirer here refers 
to the rules as to the over-the- 
counter market. We expect to have 
them out well before July 1, 1935. 
If my assumption is in error the 
question can be restated directly or 
through the Institute. 

Controllers are invited to make sug- 
gestions to THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA as to subjects 
which they think the newly formed 
Research Council of The Institute 
could study with profit. 

According to the plan of organiza- 
tion and operation of the Research 
Council, suggestions as to subjects to 
be studied will be received from any 
source, but final selection will be sub- 
ject to approval by the National Board 
of Directors. 

The Board has under consideration 
a number of subjects proposed by 
Henry D. Minich, chairman of the 
Research Council. More suggestions 
are wanted, which will indicate what 
problems are in the minds of con- 
trollers. 





| Copies of May, 1934 | 


| Issue Desired 


If any members of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, or other readers of 
THE CONTROLLER, have ex- 
tra copies of the May, 1934 
issue, or are willing to part 
with their original copies of 
that. number, THE INSTITUTE 
will be glad to have them. 
Donations of that number 
will be gratefully received. 
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Opinton on Private Offering 


(Release No. 285, of Securities and Ex- 
change Commission) 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, feeling that the present tendency of 
large issuers to resort to so-called ‘‘private 
financing” may in many instances be at 
variance with the law, and that such a 
tendency is undesirable from the stand- 
point of thousands of prospective investors 
who are likely to be deprived of oppor- 
tunities to participate in sound issues 
through this device, has today (January 
24, 1935) made public the following opin- 
ion of its General Counsel, John J. 
Burns. This opinion concerns the exemp- 
tion created by the second clause of Sec- 
tion 4 (1) of the Securities Act, which 
exempts ‘‘transactions by the issuer not in- 
volving any public offering.” 

Some misunderstanding has arisen as to 
the meaning of this provision because 
correspondents have failed to confine pre- 
vious opinions of the General Counsel to 
the exact facts on which the opinions were 
based. The present opinion indicates the 
many factors which must be considered in 
determining the availability of this exemp- 
tion, and points out that a definite opinion 
in advance is impossible except in a few 
clear cases. 

The principal factors to be considered 
are: 1. The number of offerees and their 
relationship to each other and to the issuer; 
2. The number of units offered; 3. The 
size of the offering; and 4. The manner 
of offering. Issuers are also warned of the 
practical difficulty which purchasers would 
have in redistributing securities originally 
issued without registration in reliance on 
this exemption. 

The full text of the opinion, which was 
given in the case of a proposed offering 
of $1,766,000 of preferred stock to twenty- 
five offerees, follows: 

“The opinion has been previously ex- 
pressed by this office that an offering of 
securities to an insubstantial number of 
persons is a transaction by the issuer not 
involving any public offering, and hence 
an exempted transaction under the pro- 
visions of Section 4 (1) of the Securities 
Act. Furthermore, the opinion has been 
expressed that under ordinary circumstances 
an offering to not more than approximately 
twenty-five persons is not an offering to a 
substantial number and presumably does 
not involve a public offering. 

“As a result of such opinions there ap- 
pears to be developing a general practice 
on the part of issuers desiring to avoid 
registration of their securities to seek to 
dispose of the same to insurance companies 
or other institutions, which, at the time 
of purchase, state that they are acquiring 
such securities for investment and not with 
a view to distribution. 


“I would call your attention to the fact 
that in previous opinions it has been ex- 
pressly recognized that the determination 
of what constitutes a public offering is es- 
sentially a question of fact, in which all 
surrounding circumstances are of moment. 
In no sense is the question to be deter- 
mined exclusively by the number of pro- 
spective offerees. I conceive that the 
following factors in particular should be 
considered in determining whether a pub- 
lic offering is involved in a given trans- 
action: 


“1. The number of offerees and their 
relations to each other and to the issuer. 

“You will note that this does not mean 
the number of actual purchasers, but the 
number of persons to whom the security 
in question is offered for sale. The word 
‘offering’ in this sense should not be 
limited to those cases wherein a formal 
proposal for a firm commitment is sub- 
mitted. Any attempt to dispose of a se- 
curity should be regarded as an offer. I 
have very serious doubt as to whether in 
many of those cases where it is stated that 
an offering is to be made only to an in- 
substantial number of persons, there may 
not be preliminary conversations for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of various 
possible purchasers would be willing to 
accept an offer of the security in question 
if it were made to them. Any such pre- 
liminary negotiations or conversations with 
a substantial number of prospective pur- 
chasers would, in my opinion, cause the 
offering in question to be a public offering, 
thereby necessitating prior registration of 
the security in question. 

“Again, in determining what constitutes 
a substantial number of offerees, the basis 
on which the offerees are selected is of 
the greatest importance. Thus, an offer- 
ing to a given number of persons chosen 
from the general public on the ground 
that they are possible purchasers may be 
a public offering even though an offering 
to a large number of persons who are all 
the members of a particular class, mem- 
bership in which may be determined by 
the application of some pre-existing stand- 
ard, would be a non-public offering. How- 
ever, I have no doubt that an offering re- 
stricted to a particular group or class may 
nevertheless be a public offering if it is 
open to a sufficient number of persons. 

“I also regard as significant the rela- 
tionship between the issuer and the of- 
ferees. Thus, an offering to the members 
of a class who should have special knowl- 
edge of the issuer is less likely to be a 
public offering than is an offering to the 
members of a class of the same size who 
do not have this advantage. This factor 
would be particularly important in offer- 
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ings to employees, where a class of high 
executive officers would have a special re- 
lationship to the issuer which subordinate 
employees would not enjoy. 


“2. The number of units offered. 

“If the denominations of the units are 
such that only an insubstantial number of 
units are offered, presumably no public of- 
fering would be involved. But where 
many units are offered in small denomina- 
tions, or are convertible into small denom- 
inations, there is some indication that the 
issuer recognizes the possibility, if not the 
probability, of a distribution of the se- 
curity to the public generally. The pur- 
pose of the exemption of non-public offer- 
ings would appear to have been to make 
registration unnecessary in these relatively 
few cases where an issuer desires to con- 
summate a transaction or a few transac- 
tions and where the transaction or trans- 
actions are of such a nature that the 
securities in question are not likely to 
come into the hands of the general pub- 
lic. 

“In connection with a consideration of 
the number of units offered, I would also 
consider whether the same or other se- 
curities of the same issuer are being of- 
fered at the same time. I feel that this 
circumstance has a bearing on the character 
of the offering. 


“3. The size of the offering. 

“It should be noted that the exemption 
of Section 4 (1) is of transactions by an 
issuer ‘not involving’ any public offering. 
In view of this language, it would appear 
to be proper to consider not merely the 
specific transaction or transactions between 
the issuer and the initial purchasers, but 
also the extent to which a later public of- 
fering of all or part of the securities sold 
by the issuer is likely. Hence I feel that 
this exemption was intended to be applied 
chiefly to small offerings, which in their 
nature are less likely to be publicly of- 
fered even if redistributed. 

“For the same reason I feel that a ma- 
terial consideration is whether the security 
in question is part of an issue already dealt 
in by the public, either on a national se- 
curities exchange or on the over-the-counter 
market, or, within the reasonable contem- 
plation of the parties, is likely thus to be 
dealt in shortly after its issuance. This 
factor again may indicate whether public 
distribution of the security in question is 
likely within a reasonable time. 


“4. The manner of offering. 

“I have already indicated my opinion 
that the purpose of the exemption of non- 
public offerings is largely limited to those 
cases wherein the issuer desires to consum- 
mate a few transactions with particular 
persons. Consequently, I feel that trans- 
actions which are effected by direct nego- 
tiation by the issuer are much more likely 
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to be non-public than those effected through 
the use of the machinery of public distri- 
bution. 

“I have gone into this matter at length 
in order that you may be apprised of the 
many elements which in my opinion go 
into the determination of what constitutes 
a transaction not involving any public of- 
fering. There may be some situations where 
all the factors are so clear that it would be 
possible to express a definite opinion. In 
a situation such as you present, however, 
I feel that the offering would be carefully 
scrutinized by any court before which it 
may come and that any letter which pur- 
ported to describe the situation, and on 
which my opinion would necessarily be 
based, could not, adequately advise as to 
the various factors which are involved. 

“I call your attention to the fact that any 
dealer who might subsequently purchase 
from an initial purchaser the securities 
which you propose to offer, would be re- 
quired to satisfy himself that the initial 
purchaser had not purchased with a view 
to distribution. If the initial purchaser had 
purchased with this intent, he would be an 
underwriter, and sales by a dealer of securi- 
ties bought by him from such an_ initial 
purchaser would, as a general rule, not be 
exempt until at least a year after the pur- 
chase of the securities by the dealer. The 
sale of unregistered securities to a limited 
number of initial purchasers, therefore, 
leads to a practical situation in which such 
initial purchasers may have difficulty in 
disposing of the securities purchased by 
them. Any opinion which I might render 
in connection with the proposed offering 
might, I fear, be availed of by the issuer 
or by an initial purchaser as a means of 
satisfying a dealer, at a later date, that he 
might purchase the securities in question 
and market them without risk of violating 
the Act. You will appreciate that my 
opinion would not actually have this effect, 
since in. the case of each transaction there 
would be involved various matters of fact 
on which I am not in a position to express 
an opinion. 

“Accordingly, it seems a much wiser 
policy for me not to express an opinion in 
the situation which you present as to 
whether a public offering is involved.” 


Controllers are invited to make sug- 
gestions to THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA as to subjects 
which they think the newly formed 
Research Council of The Institute 
could study with profit. 

It is likely that but two studies a 
year will be conducted and the sub- 
jects are to be chosen with great care. 
Subjects must first be approved by the 
Research Council, and then by the 
National Board of Directors. 
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Rules for Permanent Registration 
Issued by Exchange Commission 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission announced on February 
14 its rules governing the filing of 
applications for the permanent regis- 
tration of securities on national securi- 
ties exchanges under the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. The rules take 
the form of amendments to the in- 
struction book for Form 10 for cor- 
porations, which was promulgated in 
December, and also several new gen- 
eral regulations of the Commission 
under the Exchange Act. 

Under these rules, Form 10 is to 
be used by all corporations seeking 
permanent registration of their securi- 
ties, except the classes of corporations 
specifically excluded from the use of 
this form, such as banks, insurance 
companies, carriers, and the like, for 
which other forms will shortly be 
prescribed. 

Corporations which had any securi- 
ties listed on an exchange as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1934, and which securities were 
temporarily registered under the rules 
of the Commission providing for such 
temporary registration, are to use Form 
10, supplying balance sheets and profit 
and loss statements for their fiscal year 
ending not prior to December 31, 
1934, 

In the cases of those corporations 
whose fiscal years end on some date 
later than December 31, 1934, financial 
statements need not be filed as of the 
time that registration is sought, if the 
corporation agrees to file such state- 
ments within 93 days after the close of 
its fiscal year. Thus a company whose 
fiscal year ends on September 30 may 
apply for registration by agreeing to 
file its financial statements within 93 
days after September 30, 1935. 

Other information called for by 
Form 10, which is dependent upon the 
financial statements, may be similarly 
delayed. By this means all corpora- 
tions, irrespective of when their fiscal 
year ends, may acquire permanent reg- 
istration by July 1, 1935. 

To facilitate prompt applications for 


registration, the Commission has per- 
mitted the filing of statements even 
though initially incomplete if the reg- 
istrant agrees to correct the omissions 
at an early date. Furthermore, to facili- 
tate examination of these statements 
both by the exchange and by the Com- 
mission, provision is made for the sub- 
mission of partial statements without 
actual filing. Thus, prior to actual 
filing and without the incomplete state- 
ment becoming a public record, an 
examination of the portion submitted 
can be made. Thus, upon the filing of 
the subsequent portion of the state- 
ment, examination is made much sim- 
pler, and registration can be readily 
expedited. Corporations are urged by 
the Commission to take advantage at 
an early date of this right to submit 
statements in a partially finished form 
so as to facilitate the work of examina- 
tion both by the exchanges and the 
Commission. 

Corporations which had no securities 
listed on an exchange prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1934, are also to use Form 10, 
with the difference that a three-year in- 
stead of one-year audit is required. But 
to encourage prompt registration of 
issues that have not hitherto been 
listed on an exchange, either having 
been dealt in only in the over-the- 
counter markets or on the unlisted 
department of an _ exchange, the 
Commission has provided that these 
corporations may, until July 1, 1936, 
apply for registration upon essentially 
the same basis as corporations already 
listed on an exchange. They need thus 
furnish only a one-year audit, provided 
that the Commission finds that, like 
issues on an exchange, the issue whose 
registration is sought or one junior 
thereto has been generally dealt in by 
the public and that the corporation for 
the past five years has furnished its 
security holders reasonably informative 
financial statements. The effect of this 
is that corporations with seasoned 
securities, which have hitherto not 
had their securities listed, are given 
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the opportunity to obtain registration 
and an exchange market. 

Certification of financial statements 
by independent auditors is required, 
but when a listed corporation has not 
hitherto had such auditing and its in- 
troduction at the outset would be un- 
duly burdensome, it can be dispensed 
with for the first year if the corpora- 
tion thereafter agrees to have its fi- 
nancial statements audited by inde- 
pendent accountants. 

Provision is also made for the con- 
solidation of statements of subsidiaries 
when their fiscal year ends a few 
months earlier than the fiscal year of 
the parent. 

Incorporation by reference of finan- 
cial material filed under the Securities 
Act, corresponding to that required 
by Form 10, is expressly permitted, 
thus making it unnecessary for a cor- 
poration to duplicate the required 
financial statements. 

Corporations are expressly permitted 
to reserve any constitutional right or 
claim they may possess in applying for 
registration. They are also assured that 
by the act of applying for and acquir- 
ing registration they will not be sub- 
jected to additional obligations without 
their consent. If any such additional 
obligation is imposed upon them in 
the future, the corporation may within 
thirty days file a request for the ex- 
piration of registration and registra- 
tion will automatically expire before 
the corporation can be requested to 
assume this obligation. Thus all cor- 
porations can at any time adequately 
determine in advance of registration 
the nature of the obligations that reg- 
istration entails. 

Provisional registration on Form 7 
is still permitted for ninety days so 
that no disturbance may be produced 
by the introduction of Form 10. Fur- 
thermore, any issuer seeking the regis- 
tration of securities for which no form 
has been provided is still to use the 
provisional method of registration on 
Form 7 until an appropriate form shall 
have been authorized. 

Form 7 has been simplified by elim- 
inating the requirement for the filing 
of a corporation’s latest annual report. 


(Continued on page 64) 





Complicated Laws Weak Feature of 
Federal Tax System 


Tendency to Get Away from What Is Commonly Thought of as Net In- 
come, and to Tax Larger Figure at High Rate, Has Effect of Impair- 
ing Capital—Constructive Criticism in Address by RoBERT N. MILLER. 


HE article that follows is a sum- 

mary of an address delivered be- 
fore the PiTTsBURGH CONTROL of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA by ROBERT N. MILLER, 07 
January 29, 1935. MR. MILLER was 
formerly a solicitor of Internal Reve- 
nue in the United States Treasury De- 
partment, and is now practising as an 
attorney and tax specialist in Wash- 
ington. His comments on tax legisla- 
tion are constructive and interesting, 
particularly his suggestion as to a study 
that should be made by some such or- 
ganization as THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA. 

—THE EpITor. 


Among the weak features of the 
present Federal tax system which need 
attention are: 


(a) Complicated tax laws of uncer- 
tain meaning; 

(b) A legislative tendency, in re- 
cent income tax laws, to get away en- 
tirely from what is ordinarily thought 
of as net income, and to use instead 
a figure which is very much larger 
than net income, taxing this figure at 
rates so high that they would be safe 
only if applied to true net income. 

(c) Specifically, such schemes as 
(1) cutting down loss deductions and 
yet taxing gains of a corresponding 
kind to the full extent, or (2) the 
recent provisions in which carry over 
net loss deductions, enacted to amelio- 
rate the unreasonable results of a 
twelve-year taxing period, are elimi- 
nated, or (3) schemes for the cutting 
down of legitimate depreciation de- 
ductions. 

(d) Only partially permitting con- 
solidated returns, thus making an in- 


jurious distinction between business 
run with incorporated branches and 
those whose branches are not incorpo- 
rated. 

(e) Failure to recognize (1) that 
the income tax can successfully be re- 
lied on to carry the main revenue load 
when the business of the country is 
prosperous, and (2) that when the 
Government is selfish in enacting too 
drastic corporation income tax laws 
it destroys at the same time its own 
most reliable source of revenue and 
the public’s principal source of wages. 

If such dangerous ineptitudes in the 
revenue laws need attention, what peo- 
ple, in public life or out of it, must 
first be convinced? There have been 
times in the past when the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
members of Congress were the only 
ones to be considered seriously and 
argued with. They are still among 
the decisive elements in the field of 
tax legislation, but under existing con- 
ditions there is another group which 
is perhaps equally important—the 
voters of the United States. As things 
stand now, both the executive and the 
legislative officers of the United States 
have to ask themselves as to each ques- 
tion that arises, not only what is 
sound, but also how a popular vote 
will go on it. Granted that the vot- 
ers’ judgment in such complicated mat- 
ters is not infrequently wrong, it is 
nevertheless true that about the only 
way to get the right answer on many 
tax questions is to straighten out the 
voters’ view. If that is too difficult a 
task for American business, then it ap- 
pears that the United States revenues 
must suffer more and more from un- 
wise tax laws and that American 
business and American citizens—the 


poorest as well as the richest—will 
have to suffer even more. 

Coming now to the question as to 
what the Institute can do, and trying 
to answer it in the light of what most 
needs to be done, the members of the 
Institute are better judges as to where 
their abilities can best be employed 
than I am, and any suggestions I may 
make are merely offered as raw ma- 
terial to be further refined and manu- 
factured by those responsible for the 
policies of the Institute. 


Proposes Study by Institute 

First, the Institute could do bril- 
liant service if one of its committees 
would devote considerable time to 
analysis and exposition of the propo- 
sition that the Government can not, in 
its own interest, afford to get, in in- 
come taxation, very far away from 
what business has learned to think 
of as net earnings, or net income. 

To the members of the Institute, 
this proposition is so simple as not to 
need exposition, because all of you are 
constantly observing business ruined 
by a gradual dissipation of capital— 
whether such disappearance of capital 
occurs through capital losses or insuffi- 
cient allowance for depreciation or ex- 
cessive taxation. Quite clearly, opera- 
tion at a gross profit does not mean 
successful operation unless the gross 
profit is big enough to absorb capital 
wastage and leave something over. A 
business is not really “making money”’ 
until there has been taken out of its 
earnings a sufficient amount to keep 
its capital intact. If it is not making 
money, income taxes come out of cap- 
ital. If it gradually loses its capital, 
its power to pay taxes and wages is 
impaired. 
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Clear and simple as all this seems, 
we must remember that we would not 
be seeing it so flagrantly violated if 
the public—and the officials whom the 
public has authorized to take care of 
its public business—really understood. 
Members of the Institute are pecul- 
iarly fitted to explain these truths. 
Others can point out the theoretical 
objections to plausible but unwork- 
able tax plans; you can talk in terms 
of concrete cases, of actual disaster 
you have seen in practice. 

If the Institute should put the hard 
work on this question necessary to 
make the correct answer clear, the re- 
sulting document could be effectively 
used as a text by every stockholder, 
every citizen, every official and every 
newspaper publisher who understands 
the principle and really wants to act 
in the interest of the people of the 
United States. 

Any such effort would appear to be 
futile if we assume that public men 
are governed solely by popular opin- 
ion and that popular opinion can not 
be educated away from a shortsighted 
“soak the thrifty’’ point of view. But 
such assumptions are unsound, as I 
believe and hope. While public men 
are necessarily influenced by the views 
of the people they represent, they 
make many decisions on tax questions 
as to which the public has as yet no 
view at all. Contrary to common be- 
lief, also, there are many public men 
who exercise sound leadership with 
their constituency. In these situations 
they must use their own judgment, and 
the sounder it is the better for every- 
body. The fact is that poor tax legis- 
lation results much more often from 
ignorance than from selfishness; and 
the ignorance is not beyond cure. If 
a true understanding of any condition 
shows that a proposed course is likely 
to be hurtful to everybody, then it is 
important that those who know this 
shall exercise whatever ingenuity and 
knowledge they possess in the effort 
to spread that understanding. 


Statesmanship by Taxpayers 
All of us recognize readily enough 
that most of the defects which may 
exist from time to time in tax legisla- 
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tion or tax administration arise from 
a lack of statesmanship on the part of 
responsible public officials. We know 
that a statesmanlike handling of taxes 
involves recognition of a time element 
—a realization that however great the 
popular demand may be now for the 
enactment of a particular measure, the 
measure must be opposed unless it is 
compatible with the welfare of the 
country in the future years which must 
be lived through after the present 
moment is passed. We recognize also 
that statesmanship has a judicial ele- 
ment—the ability to get away from 
partisanship and to weigh fairly each 
element in a situation, whether pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. In taxation, espe- 
cially, we realize that statesmanship 
involves a realization that the com- 
bined power of all the Government 
forces is not great enough to overcome 
the passive resistance of the public, if 
the public is once convinced that a 
law is not sensible or not fair, and the 
further principle that no tax law, even 
a temporary one, is safe for the United 
States if it does not give due consider- 
ation for the life of the goose from 
which the golden eggs ate expected. 
We expect statesmanship from our 
public officials, but we do not so 
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readily grasp that business men and 
other taxpayers owe a duty to be 
statesmanlike, too. Their help is 
needed in getting tax laws that are 
soundly productive. What kind of 
statesmanship must taxpayers learn to 
employ? The answer is, I think, that 
well-informed taxpayers, by the exer- 
cise of unlimited patience and skill, 
must do what they can to teach the 
people concerned what kind of taxes 
will best help to supply, continuously 
and successfully, the Government's 
very large money needs. That is a 
dignified and worth-while task which 
requires the highest grade of honesty, 
experience, and intellectual capacity. 

You will see that I am suggesting, 
in the connection, that the Institute 
shall not merely express its judgment, 
and rely on being accepted as an au- 
thority, but rather the more difficult 
pedagogical task of so clearly and sim- 
ply presenting actual facts well known 
to it that a substantial section of the 
public and the majority of public offi- 
cials will get a conviction of their own 
as to what the right answer is. 

In suggesting that business men will 
do a better service to themselves and 
to the United States by exercising the 
— known as statesmanship, I in- 
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wish to contribute. 





Experience Department Proposed as 
Feature of "THE ConTROLLER 


T has been suggested that THE CONTROLLER conduct an experi- | 
ence department in which there might be related briefly some 
_ of the unique experiences of controllers, having a bearing on their 


It is suggested that such a department would be of value to all 
controllers as it would enable them to learn of special handling 
of particular problems, and successful short cuts. 

THE CONTROLLER, therefore, invites readers to contribute letters 
descriptive of interesting experiences and expedients, for publica- 
tion. These experiences could be reproduced either with or with- 
out the name of the contributor, as he wished, and in no case | 
would the name of a company be disclosed without permission. | 

The editor will welcome comments on this proposal, and also 
any written descriptions of interesting cases which members of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and other readers, may 
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clude also that phase of statesmanship 
which has the judicial quality of look- 
ing at the whole picture, fully under- 
standing and evaluating even those 
elements which are distasteful, or that 
seem to point toward higher taxes. In 
the tax field this means directing every 
analysis and argument to the question: 
“What is in the interest of the United 
States ?”’ not merely, ‘“What is to the 
interest of the business 2?” 

It means that, to the extent that 
existing conditions require the Gov- 
ernment to spend unusual sums of 
money, with corresponding tax in- 
creases, the wise and effective business 
man will open mindedly agree. In 
considering the interests of the United 
States, all the citizens have to be con- 
sidered, not merely the business man. 
The business man’s chance of stop- 
ping the expenditures where they 
ought to stop is largely lost if he main- 
tains a bitter-end position, arguing 
only on his own side and admitting 
nothing. Those who decide these 
questions have to consider both sides, 
and undigested one-sided presentation 
does not help anyone very much. 

Obviously, the Institute should also 
study the problem of simplifying and 
clarifying tax laws, and the various 
proposals which are claimed to have 
those effects. The result of those 
studies should be published, and pre- 
sented before the Congressional com- 
mittees. 

The members of the Institute, in- 
dividually and as a body, have un- 
usual qualifications for both of these 
efforts at soundly and honestly educat- 
ing public opinion, but the present 
times are such that the more funda- 
mental efforts first above outlined are 
the more important. 


Report on British Tax System 

The official Magill-Parker-King Re- 
port on the British tax system, recently 
made public, deserves attention for 
two reasons: First, because it contains 
very useful information showing how 
the British are solving many problems 
inherent in income taxation, in the 
light of their long experience; second, 
it is necessary to gauge the effect this 
report may have on current tax legis- 
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lation. It is an excellent and a fair 
report, but there is real danger in 
this instance, as in other similar in- 
stances in the past, that legislation 
which is bad for the United States may 
be enacted by using a one-sided view 
of. this excellently two-sided report. 

For instance, the report discloses: 
That tax disputes are very promptly 
settled in England, that there are rela- 
tively few refund claims and relatively 
few court cases; that this relatively 
rapid, orderly and satisfactory adminis- 
tration is directly due to certain con- 
ditions existing in England which do 
not exist here, and which, in my be- 
lief, are quite impossible to establish 
here until there is a reversal of public 
Opinion in this country, and a recon- 
struction of its institutions. Funda- 
mentally, public opinion in this coun- 
try is determined by voters who do not 
pay income taxes, whereas the British 
law is so drawn that enough voters do 
pay income taxes to produce a quite 
different attitude. 

Further, there has been built up 
over a long period of years in Eng- 
land, and supported by public opinion, 
a fine institution known as the Civil 
Service, covering a great variety of 
phases of governmental work. It is 
characterized by very high personnel 
standards which make that service one 
of dignity and importance comparable 
in some cases to judicial positions; 
promotion on merit independently of 
political interference; lack of political 
interference in the discharge of duty; 
security for life in the cases of those 
who properly discharge their duties, 
and lack of security for those who do 
not measure up; and extension of the 
Civil Service to positions of great exec- 
utive responsibility and importance, 
such, in the tax field, as would most 
nearly correspond with our Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and the 
members of the Board of Tax Appeals. 

We know that there is nothing 
properly comparable to the British 
Civil Service in this country; our own 
so-called Civil Service is a creature of 
an entirely different kind, useful, but 
in a humbler sphere. Those elements 
of strength which are present in the 


British Civil Service are what make it 
able to decide cases right—free from 
government bias and hence to be 
trusted by the taxpayer. The men who 
are in charge, being recruited from the 
ablest and best educated people in 
England and those in the higher tax 
positions having been chosen indi- 
vidually because they have the quality 
of seeing both sides, there is an even- 
mindedness about the attitude of reve- 
nue officials which our American 
Congress does not as yet approve in 
revenue officials. 

The report also emphasized the 
part which chartered accountants have 
in the orderly administration of the 
British income tax. As is well known, 
their statements are relied on to such 
an extent that the government auditors 
seldom look at a taxpayer's books, the 
attitude of the chartered accountants 
being not so much one of advocacy as 
of judicial interpretation. Here, again, 
there is a difference between what pub- 
lic opinion demands and expects of 
the accountant in this country and 
similar demands and expectations in 
England. 

In this connection the danger is that 
Congress will not realize that it can 
not have the benefits which Great 
Britain enjoys without first laying the 
broad and deep foundations which 
Great Britain has laid—a task which 
would occupy many years and would 
involve a reeducation of the Ameri- 
can people. If Congress, leaving its 
tax personnel about as it is, enacts 
restrictions on the taxpayer’s rights 
which are appropriate only under con- 
ditions such as exist in England, or if 
Congress enacts legislation as to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on the 
assumption that conditions here are 
like those in England, the results will 
be bad not only for the taxpayer but 
for everyone else. 


Controllers are invited to make sug- 
gestions to THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA as to subjects 
which they think the newly formed 
Research Council of The Institute 
could study with profit. Henry D. 
Minich is chairman of The Research 
Council. 
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Pitfalls of Corporate Insurance 


The article that follows is based on 
a paper delivered before THE NEw 
YORK CONTROL of THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA by Ep- 
GAR M. HENRY on October 25, 1934. 

Mr. Henry drew from an experience 
of seventeen years in the handling of 
corporate insurance problems, not as a 
broker or an insurance man, but as an 
employee of corporations. 

—THE Epiror. 


The pitfalls of corporate insurance 
are many. The most frequent errors are 
as follows: 


1. Policy errors. 

2. Non-concurrent policies. 

3. Eighty per cent. co-insurance & 
insufficient coverage. 

4. Endorsements. 

. Restrictions. 

6. In correct coverage. 

. Excess insurance. 

. Values. 

. Policy clauses. 


wn 
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Policy Errors—Non-Concurrent 

The policy itself is not always cor- 
rect. There is the possibility of the 
amount being incorrect, or a form of 
policy used that is not standard. 

In a schedule form of policy, which 
is used for large risks, a number of 
policies will be required in order to 
secure the necessary coverage. This 
schedule form is used to insure that all 


[policies read the same way. When the 
‘wording or clauses do not read exactly 


alike, they become non-concurrent and 


/it often happens that the insured will 


not receive the benefit of all the in- 
surance for which he has paid. It is 
therefore necessary that all policies be 
concurrent or read exactly the same. 

Some corporations allot their in- 
surance to several brokers and it is 
well to emphasize the fact that if two 
or more brokers are placing insurance 
on the same risk, it is essential that 
the wording and clauses conform to 
this stipulation. 

This clause originated with the in- 
tention of giving the assured the 
benefit of a 15 per cent. reduction in 
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rate if he maintains insurance to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent. of the 
value. 

A review of the cases in the Courts 
of this State for the last few years 
shows that the chief bone of conten- 
tion has been this particular clause 
and it has been the subject of con- 
siderable litigation. Although the 
clause itself it well known, very few 
appear to understand its meaning and 
its significance. All this clause requires 
is that the assured carry 80 per cent. 
of the value of the asset in insurance. 
Failing this the assured automatically 
becomes a co-insurer and will suffer 
his pro rata share of any partial loss. 
For example: 

We have a building valued at 
$100,000. This is encumbered with a 
mortgage of the assured worth $10,- 
000. Many people would believe that 
the mortgagee is fully protected by 
varying a $10,000 policy. This 
would follow if there were a total 
loss. In such an event the insurance 
company would be obliged to pay the 
assured the full amount of the policy. 
Instead of a total loss, there is a fire 
damage to the extent of $10,000. 
What will the assured get for his ten 
thousand dollar policy? He will re- 
ceive $1,250 and no more. This is be- 
cause he becomes a co-insurer with 
the company that insures him. In other 
words the assured assumes seven 
eighths of any partial loss and the in- 
surance company assumes the other 
one eighth. l 

This situation clearly indicates the 
very important necessity of carrying 
insurance which when a loss does oc- 
cur will adequately protect the assured. 
No policy of indemnity insurance 
should ever be considered without first 
taking into consideration this very im- 
portant 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause, which is included in every 
standard form of policy issued in the 
State of New York. 


Endorsements and Restrictions 

In the State of New York, as well 
as in most States in the Union, there 
is what is known as the standard form 
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ot fire insurance policy, which is ap- 
proved by the superintendent of in- 
surance. This printed form of policy, 
which is issued by all of the companies 
throughout the State is binding on the 
assured, whether he reads it or not. 
The very fact that it is known as a 
standard form immediately indicates 
that it cannot possibly apply to every 
type of industrial enterprise. This fact 
has given rise to what is known as a 
waiver or endorsement which is added 
to the standard policy itself. These 
endorsements and waivers are used 
for the purpose of, not only changing 
and modifying the terms of the stand- 
ard policy, but of making the policy 
more applicable to the specific type of 
business insured. It therefore becomes 
absolutely essential that before a policy ' 
of insurance is accepted, the proper 
endorsements are placed upon the 
policy, in order to give the assured 
the protection which he requires and 
in order to carry on his business in 
the usual manner and yet be protected 
in the event of loss. 

An example of this is best illustrated 
by the clause in the standard form of 
policy with respect to increase of haz- 
ards. The standard form of policy 
states as follows: 

“This entire policy shall be void un- 
less otherwise provided by agreement 
in writing added thereto, while there 
is kept, used or allowed on the prem- 
ises gasoline, naphtha or any other 
petroleum product of greater inflam- 
mability than kerosene oil.” 

Unless this standard provision is 
modified by an endorsement on the 
policy itself, permitting the assured 
to use gasoline or to have stored on 
the premises a few barrels of gasoline 
that may be necessary in the carrying 
on of its business, the assured will 
find himself, in the event of a loss, 
without any right of recovery. 


Incorrect Coverage 

Incorrect coverage again emphasizes 
the necessity on the part of the as- 
sured of carefully reading the policy 
as well as the endorsements thereon. 
Mis-description of the property in- 
sured or the incorrect address or loca- 
tion has often led to a great loss on 
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the part of the assured. In the event 
of a fire and destruction of the build- 
ing, the assured is confronted with an 
insurance policy which does not insure 
the building he intended to insure, 
but some other, which he does not 
own and in which he has no interest. 
An attempt, after the loss has oc- 
curred, to reform the policy to com- 
ply with his original contention, in- 
evitably leads to a law suit and very 
often to defeat in the law courts. 


Excess Insurance 

This is one of the most frequent 
errors of the insured and one in which 
money is paid for ‘something that 
does not exist. The fact that the policy 
clearly indicates that it will pay ‘the 
actual cash value at time of fire’ is 
sufficient warning to prevent excess in- 
surance. 

Values 

It is significant to note that corpo- 
rations do not pay sufficient attention 
to values, until after a loss when it is 
too late adequately to protect them- 
selves. Such a situation recently arose 
in a very interesting case, a very short 
time ago, in which a distillery corpora- 
tion suffered severe loss through its 
failure to evaluate its assets or to ap- 
preciate the new values. 

In one of its major warehouses, 
where a large quantity of whiskey was 
listed on the books of the corporation, 
at a very low value, the policy of in- 
surance covering this commodity was 
issued on the book figures. However, 
because of prohibition, the value of 
this commodity advanced rapidly. Lit- 
tle or no attention was paid to insur- 
ance. 

However, unfortunately, this over- 
sight was brought to life only after a 
fire had occured and the corporation 
was compelled to suffer a loss between 
the actual book figures and the ad- 
vanced market value. It is frequently 
the case that, as values increase, insur- 
ance in proportion is forgotten. 


Policy Clauses 
We hear very often the phrase, 
“Read your insurance policy.” How- 
ever well intended such advice may be 
it requires the trained expert in insur- 
ance to understand the interpretation 
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of the words placed in the policy, 
most of which are works of art. 


The Insurance Department 


Where an insurance department has 
been installed by the corporation, the 
corporation officer charged with the 
responsibility of insurance should care- 
fully observe the following points: 

If the property to be insured is 
mortgaged, and perhaps involved in 
a bond issue, he should be certain 
that he is fully conversant with the 
provisions of the trust indenture and 
mortgage, as well as any actions of 
the Board of Directors affecting the 
matter. 

He must know exactly what risk he 
is to cover before placing any insur- 
ance. Most important of all, he must 
read the policies to be sure that he is 
receiving the coverage required. 

It is important that the various de- 
partment heads be instructed with re- 
gard to obligations and stipulations of 
the policies. This to prevent viola- 
tions. 

He should also acquaint himself 
with the insurance law. The inspec- 
tion of plants, mills and branch offices 
is essential for purpose of fire and 
accident prevention. 

It is noted that some corporations 
rely upon the cost department for the 
preparation of insurance cost. It is 
suggested that such costs be under the 
direction of your insurance manager. 
It is his duty to watch the insurance 
cost and his purpose to effect a sav- 
ing. All too often a loss arises which 
is found to be “not included or not 
covered under the terms of the policy 
which is intended to protect the as- 
sured against such contingencies.” 


Controllers are invited to make sug- 
gestions to THE CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA as to subjects 
which they think the newly formed 
Research Council of The Institute 
could study with profit. The studies, 
when undertaken, will be conducted 
on a wide scale, and but few studies 
will be made each year. The Research 
Council earnestly desires expressions 
from members as to what subjects 
should be covered in the earlier re- 
searches. 








COMMITTEES 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 

Admissions 
R. Franklin Hurst, Chairman; A. E. 
Church, A. J. P. Estlin, Randolph 
Lane, L. H. Lund, W. J. Nettles, 
J. Holloway Tarry. 


Budget and Finance 


William R. Doremus, Chairman; 
Alan G. Benson, Leroy V. Porter. 


Education 
F. J. Carr, Chairman; Paul W. 


Ager, Carl G. Jensen, Ernest L. 
Osborne, Clifford E. Schink. 


Executive 
F. C. Watkins, Chairman; Franklin 
D. Colburn, Francis B. Flahive, 
R. Franklin Hurst, H. H. Wein- 
stock. 


Manual for Government of Controls 


H. H. Weinstock, Chairman; Frank- 
lin D. Colburn, Harold Dudley 
Greeley, F. C. Watkins. 


Membership 
Albert J. Lansing, Chairman; John 
J. Johnston. Additional members 
to be appointed. 


Professional Standing 


Benjamin G. Smith, Chairman; 
other members to be named. 


Publication of THE CONTROLLER 


R. Franklin Hurst, Chairman; O. 
W. Brewer, Arthur R. Tucker. 


Cooperation with Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 


Albert J. Lansing, Chairman; 
Daniel A. Beaton, Edwin F. Chin- 
lund, William R. Doremus, Rod- 
ney S. Durkee, William P. Kelly, 
J. S. Snelham, F. C. Watkins. 


Convention Committee, Committee on 
Nominations and Committee on 
Legislation 


To be appointed by the President. 




















Plan for Formation and Operation of 
Research Council of Institute 


Suggestions from members will be welcomed as 
well as offers to serve on the Research Council. 


ye plan which is given in full 
here, for organizing and operating 
the RESEARCH COUNCIL of THE CON- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
formation of which was authorized by 
the National Board of Directors on 
December 17, 1934, was presented to 
the National Board on January 28, 
1935, and was approved. Formation 
of THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 7s re- 
garded as one of the most important 
steps taken by THE INSTITUTE since 
its founding. The Council is expected 
to be the medium by which far reach- 
ing studies may be made, and it is 
hoped that these studies will yield 
much valuable material and informa- 
tion, for use by controllers and other 
corporation officers. 

The Council is in effect a commit- 
tee of Institute members, but is to be 
formed on a national scale, with large 
membership. Members who are will- 
ing to cooperate in this work are in- 
vited to communicate with the chair- 
man of The Council, MR. Henry D. 
MINICH, at the offices of The Institute. 

—THE Epiror. 


The plan for organizing and operat- 
ing The Research Council of The 
Controllers Institute of America, as 
drafted and presented by Mr. Henry 
D. Minich, its chairman, and as ap- 
proved by the Institute’s National 
Board of Directors, covers these 
phases: 


(a) Objects. 

(b) Membership. 

(c) Officers and Committees. 

(d) Method of organizing. 

(e) Scope of work—choice of sub- 
jects to be studied. 

(f) Method of operation. 

(g) Costs. 


A. Objects 
The Council is formed to 

(a) Initiate studies of matters of 
interest to controllers and of 
value to them in their work, 
including methods of proce- 
dure, technique, and methods 
of handling specific matters. 

(b) Conduct such studies, and ar- 
range for an exchange of in- 
formation between members of 
The Institute on such subjects 
as may be suggested by mem- 
bers and directed by the Board 
of Directors. 

(c) Make available to The Insti- 
tute the results of studies, in 
the form of carefully pre- 
pared reports and papers, for 
such use as The Institute may 
care to make of them. 


B. Membership 

All members of the Council must 
be members of The Institute. The 
Chairman and all members of the 
Council are to be appointed by the 
President of The Institute, to serve 
during the current fiscal year, or until 
their successors are named. 


C. Officers and Committees 


The Council shall have a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, a secretary (the secre- 
tary of The Institute), a Research 
Executive Committee of seven, to be 
appointed by the chairman; and as 
many operating committees as may be 
necessary to conduct the studies to be 
undertaken by The Council. The chair- 
man of The Council shall serve as a 
member of the Research Executive 
Committee. The secretary shall be a 
member ex-officio of all committees. 

The Research Executive Committee 
shall discuss and approve plans for the 
conduct of the Council as a whole, 


approve the preliminary plans and the 
final reports of the various Operating 
Committees, prepare final recom- 
mendations for the Board of Directors, 
and consider and take action on such 
matters as the Board of Directors may 
refer to The Research Council. Five 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

In the absence of the chairman of 
the Research Executive Committee, the 
chairman of the Research Council shall 
take charge of the meeting. In the 
absence of both, the vice-chairman 
shall act as chairman. 

Operating Committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Re- 
search Council, subject to the approval 
of the Research Executive Committee. 
These committees shall be composed 
of specialists on the various subjects 
coming within the scope of each Com- 
mittee—such scope being determined 
by the Research Executive Committee 
and adjusted from time to time as 
circumstances may require. Each Op- 
erating Committee shall have a chair- 
man. 

For the present, Committees are 
suggested to handle subjects. falling 
under the following general headings: 


Accounting 
Auditing 

Budget Control 
Taxes 

Insurance 

Office Management 
The Controller 
Statistics 


Experience may indicate the advis- 
ability of naming Operating Commit- 
tees, to specialize on 


General Accounting 
.Accounting for Production 
Accounting for Distribution 
And similar subjects. 
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In each case it is intended to ap- 
point to such Operating Committees 
men who are representative of various 
industries and who can contribute from 
the broadest possible experience re- 
gardless of location. 

At the outset these Operating Com- 
mittees will be assigned subjects cor- 
responding to the duties of the 
Controller as set forth in the pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘Authority, Duties, Rank and 
Responsibilities of the Controller.” 
Subjects will be assigned from time to 
time as they come up for discussion, 
and are approved. 

The Committee on Office Manage- 
ment and The Controller have been 
suggested in order to deal with such 
subjects as forms, equipment, filing, 
and the like, and matters of organiza- 
tion, personnel, methods, and the per- 
sonal activity of the controller. 


D. Method of Organizing 

The chairman shall recommend to 
the President of The Institute, for ap- 
pointment to The Research Council, 
as many members of The Institute as 
are needed to conduct the studies 
selected. The chairman shall then ap- 
point the Research Executive Commit- 
tee and such Operating Committees as 
he wishes. 


E. Scope of Work; Choice of Subjects 
To Be Studied 

Suggestions as to subjects to be 
studied may be received from any 
source. Operating Committees shall 
be asked to suggest subjects for study, 
and suggestions shall be solicited from 
members of The Institute generally. 
Such suggestions shall be reviewed by 
the Research Executive Committee. 
Before a study of any subject may be 
undertaken, it must be approved by 
the Research Executive Committee, 
and by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute. 

When received by the Research 
Executive Committee, consideration 
shall be given to the various proposals 
as to studies to be made, and the re- 
sult of its deliberations shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board in the form of 
recommendations for the activity of 
each Operating Committee—indicating 
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the projects to be assigned for pre- 
liminary study and the one or two to 
which precedence is to be given. 
Having determined the general 
scope and immediate activity of each 
Operating Committee, the latter shall 
be asked to develop a very specific 
program and schedule. Each chairman 
will be expected to work with the 
members of his Committee in organiz- 
ing available material and in prepar- 
ing inquiries and questionnaires for 
submission, through the Research 
Council, to the entire membership or 
to selected members of The Institute. 


F. Method of Operation 

Subjects proposed for study, and ap- 
proved by the Research Executive 
Committee, shall be submitted to the 
Board of Directors of The Institute for 
approval. If approved, a proposed 
subject shall be assigned to an Operat- 
ing Committee for handling. It shall 
prepare a form of questionnaire to be 
submitted to members and others. The 
proposed form of questionnaire may 
be submitted to all the members of the 
Research Council for suggested changes 
or additions. In its completed form, it 
shall be submitted to the Research Ex- 


ecutive Committee for approval, and 
finally to the Board of Directors. 
When approved, it shall be circulated 
according to the general plan approved 
by the Board of Directors. 

Replies to questionnaires shall be 
reviewed first by the Operating Com- 
mittee having the study in charge. 

Assistance of the office of the In- 
stitute’s secretary shall be afforded in 
mailing, and in digesting material re- 
ceived in reply to such inquiries. In 
some cases, the character of the subject 
may indicate that it is advisable for 
the Operating Committees to digest 
and organize such material. In any 
event, the individual Operating Com- 
mittees will be expected to prepare a 
report summing up the subject and 
will present its conclusion to the Re- 
search Council. 


G. Costs 

During its initial months, the cost 
of operating the Research Council shall 
be absorbed as a part of the regular 
budget of The Institute, and shall con- 
sist only of necessary postage and 
mimeographing costs, and _ possibly 
some slight additional clerical assist- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


1935 ALEXANDER FEDERAL TAX 
COURSE AND GUIDE. Published by 
The Alexander Publishing Company, Inc., 
60 Wall Street, New York City. $6.50. 

This tax service commends itself because 
of its simplicity in presentation, and easy 
reference. The federal tax law itself is 
very complicated because it is worded in 
legal phraseology and is so interlined with 
exceptions, ifs, and ands that it is difficult 
to read and more difficult to understand, 
whereas the authors of this service have 
written the text in very clear, easy, and 
understandable language. 

The context is short enough so as not to 
be complicated to the average layman or 
student and yet long enough to be complete 
for the ordinary user. The volume is 
bound in an expansion, loose-leaf binder of 
convenient size, with tabbed division sheets 
dividing the parts, each clearly indexed and 
cross referenced. 

Part 1 is called the “Text” and consists 
of 209 pages divided into ten chapters. 
This text does not follow the arrangement 
of the income tax law but instead the 
chapters are arranged in logical accounting 
sequence with a table of contents first, an 
index at the end, and paragraphs numbered. 

Court decisions and department rulings 
are fully explained not by stating them 
verbatim, but by a concise explanation un- 
der the proper subject matter. Anyone read- 
ing this text will have a good working 
knowledge of the 1934 Act and the parts of 
the previous acts still in effect. 

Part 2 gives specimen tax returns for 
individuals and corporations completely 
filled-in with figures, comments and ex- 
planations of each step. 

Part 3 gives a complete reprint of the 
1934 Act. The portions of the 1932 Act 
canceled by the 1934 Act are shown by 
printing such parts in brackets and the 
new text in the 1934 Act is printed in 
italics, thus showing at a glance a com- 
parison of the 1932 and 1934 Acts. Also 
quick reference “tax rate charts’’ are in- 
cluded in the fore part of this section. 

Part 4 is left blank for inserting the 
new Treasury Department Regulations un- 
der the 1934 Act which will be sent as a 
part of the Alexander service as soon as 
these regulations are officially promulgated 
by the department. 

Part 5 consists of 79 pages of practical 
problems illustrating the more difficult 
phases of the context. 

Reviewed by R. FRANKLIN Hurst. 


RIGHT MAY BE GIVEN TO 
CONTROLLERS TO 
PRACTICE ACCOUNTANCY 


An attempt is being made in the State 
of New York to amend the education law 
governing the public practice of account- 
ancy. A measure introduced by Senator 
Byrne is under consideration. 

Controllers, and other accouning execu- 
tives of business concerns, are interested in 
this measure, as it will give them, under 


certain conditions, the right to practice 
public accountancy. 

The proposed measure prohibits unau- 
thorized practice after December 31, 1935. 
It then defines the classes of accountants 
to whom authorization to practice may be 
given. 

These classes include (a) holders of cer- 
tificates as public accountants, issued by the 
state; (b) non-certified public accountants ; 
(c) federal, state or municipal account- 
ing officers; (d) teachers of accountancy 
in schools and colleges recognized by the 
Department of Education as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard; (e) accounting 
executives of businesses or enterprises 
whose knowledge and experience in ac- 
countancy are equivalent to the require- 
ments of any of the preceeding four classes. 

It is provided that the Department of 
Education shall have sole discretion in de- 
termining the qualifications of applicants 
for permission to practice, and it shall 
make such rules as it deems necessary 
for administering the law. 

The proposed measure calls for annual 
registration of those permitted to practice. 

Provision is made for organization of a 
grievance committee of public accountants, 
similar to the grievance committee of cer- 
tified public accountants, to which com- 
plaints may be made of alleged violations 
of rules, or ethical procedure. 

If this measure is enacted in the form 
in which it was introduced, controllers 
could obtain the right to practice as public 
accountants in the State of New York. 

There would be but two designations of 
public accountants, “‘C. P. A.”—those hold- 
ing certificates—and ‘‘P. A.’”—those per- 
mitted to practice although not holders of 
certificates. 

So far as is known this is the first meas- 
ure of its kind to give recognition to con- 
trollers and other accounting executives of 
business concerns. Mr. F. C. Watkins has 
been the representative of the Controllers 
Institute of America on the committee 
named two years ago to draft a measure 
which would be suitable to all branches of 
accountancy. The committee included one 
representative from each of the groups of 
accountants in the state, which were called 
together by the Department of Education. 
Mr. Watkins is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of The Controllers Institute of 
America. 


YEAR BOOK TO BE 
DISTRIBUTED IN MARCH 


The Year Book of The Institute is in 
its final stages of preparation and it may 
be definitely announced that it will be dis- 
tributed to members of The Institute in 
March. 

Attention of members who have joined 
The Institute in recent months is called to 
the fact that two prior issues of The 
Institute’s Year Book, those of 1932 and 
1933, are available. This applies to earlier 
members who have not complete files of 
the Year Book on their shelves. It is 
highly desirable from the Institute’s point 
of view that all members have complete 
files of the Year Books. A charge of $1.00 
a copy is made for the Year Books. 





(Continued from page 62) 
ance. No liabilities for items beyond 
those indicated shall be incurred, and 
the items indicated shall be kept within 
reasonable limits. 

Provision shall be made by the 
Board of Directors for publishing the 
results of studies made by the Research 
Council; the Board shall also deter- 
mine the terms on which such publica- 
tions shall be offered to the public. 

The work of digesting information 
obtained through studies conducted by 
the Research Council shall be per- 
formed by members of the Committees 
without remuneration. 

As the work of the Research Coun- 
cil expands, it may become necessary 
to employ technical assistants, on a 
part-time, or job, basis, to work under 
the direction of the chairman of the 
Council and the secretary of The In- 
stitute, but authorization for such em- 
ployment is not asked at this time. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMM UNICATIONS 


FEDERAL REVENUE ACT AS AMENDED DISCUSSED 
AT NEW YORK MEETING 


Walter A. Cooper, tax specialist of 
the public accounting firm of Barrow 
Wade Guthrie and Company, was the 
guest speaker of the New York City 
Control at a dinner meeting held Tues- 
day, February 19, at the Midston House. 

Mr. Cooper's paper was a carefully 
prepared document in which he went ex- 
haustively into many phases of the In- 
ternal Revenue Tax problem. 

Mr. Cooper began by reviewing de- 
cisions of the courts and of the Board of 
Tax Appeals handed down during the 
past year. This review shed much light 


on a number of perplexing problems. 

Mr. Cooper then touched on the Cap- 
ital Stock Tax. 

In the concluding half of his paper 
Mr. Cooper pointed out the more im- 
portant changes made in the 1934 Reve- 
nue Law as contrasted with the previous 
act and described many of the accounting 
problems presented by the new law. 

The paper was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and was listened to intently by a 
large audience. 

Mr. Arthur E. Davis, president of the 
New York City Control, presided. 


BOSTON CONTROL TO HEAR ADDRESS BY 
STATE TAX COMMISSIONER 


The Boston Control, of which Daniel 
A. Beaton is president, has issued no- 
tices of a meeting to be held February 
26 at the Boston City Club which will 
be addressed by Mr. Henry F. Long, 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion for the state of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Long’s subject was announced as “Massa- 
chusetts Taxation.” 

Officers of the Boston Control ex- 
tended invitations to this meeting to 
members of various other organizations 
in New England including the New 
England branch of the National Office 


Managers Association, the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Accountants 
and the Boston chapter of National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Commis- 
sioner Long agreed to devote a portion 
of the evening to answering questions 
propounded by members of the audience, 
following his address. 

The program calls for Mr. Henry C. 
Perry of the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, to introduce Mr. Long. Mr. Perry 
is a member of the National Board of 
Directors of The Controllers Institute 
of America. 


PRESIDENT SHUMBERGER TO ADDRESS MEETING 
OF PHILADELPHIA CONTROLLERS 


J. Calvin Shumberger, president of The 
Controllers Institute of America, ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the Phil- 
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In most cases such reports were pre- 
pared before the publication of Form 
10 indicated the type of financial 
statement desired by the Commission. 
The Form has also been modified by 
limiting the requirement for speci- 
mens of securities and underlying in- 
dentures to those relating solely to the 
securities to be registered, and by 
eliminating a requirement for the fil- 
ing of an opinion of counsel. 

A new tule makes clear that the 
suspension of a security from trading 
by an exchange, pursuant to its own 
rules, will not terminate the registra- 
tion of the security. 


adelphia Control on February 28 at a 
dinner meeting to be held at the Penn 
As UG. 

This meeting is to be the first in a 
series of monthly dinner meetings to be 
held by the Philadelphia Control during 
the late winter and spring months. A 
delegation of members of The Institute 
in New York City is scheduled to attend 
the meeting. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


At a meeting of the National Board 
of Directors of The Institute held Febru- 
ary 18, 1935, the following were elected 
to active membership in The Institute: 


E. W. BREWER 
Rockwood & Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

EMILE DU BELIER 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York 
City. 

WiLtiaM D. Epwarps 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

FRANK J. FELL, JR. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

E. STEWART FREEMAN 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

E. J. GRIFFITHS 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

JOHN N. LAMBERT 
Snider Packing Corporation, Rochester, 
New York. 

THOMAS F. ROWE 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
Ithaca, New York. 

IvoR WAGNER 
Booth Fisheries Corporation, Chicago. 


COPIES OF REPORTS 
DESIRED 


In response to the invitation published 
in the February number of THE CONTROL- 
LER, a number of controllers have sent to 
The Institute copies of the financial reports 
issued by corporations to their stock- 
holders. 

The invitation published in the February 
number stated that The Institute wishes 
to have for study and for record, copies of 
such financial reports. The reports are de- 
sired for study by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standing and the Research Coun- 
cil. It was requested that controllers who 
can conveniently do so without violating 
the policies of their corporations, send 
copies of such reports to The Institute for 
the purpose indicated. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR NEW YORK HOTEL 


® it should be economical 


a place where your money goes a long ways—so efficiently man- 
aged that you can stay weeks longer for the same expenditure. 


@ it should be convenient 


near enough to the shops and theatres for you to reach them 
quickly and easily—some only a short walk away. For who wants 
to waste precious time “getting places’’ when they're in New York? 


e And so it should be the 


HOTEL 


@ it should be comfortable 


a place where you can rest luxuriously between business and social 
appointments. A place that gives you a perfect bed and instant, 
understanding service and delightful restaurants and a gracious 


lobby. 


e@ . 

it should be smart 
you want to be proud to tell friends where you're staying; a hotel 
whose address is known to every taxi driver in the city-—-whose 
entrance is guarded by a courteous brass-buttoned doorman! 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 49th ST. 





Located just a few blocks from Radio City, Grand Central Station, 
Fifth Avenue shops and Broadway theatres—this hotel offers you 
every convenience and comfort, beautiful restaurants, smartly dec- 
orated rooms. Yet prices are down to the minimum. 


IN THE NEW SMART CENTER OF NEW YORK 
800 outside rooms with Bath, Shower, Radio 
SINGLE from $2.50 
DOUBLE ROOM for 2 persons only $1 more 
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MOST TIMELY 
CURRENT ISSUES 





EXTRA COPIES OF THESE 


It is suggested that readers provide themselves with extra 
copies of these most timely issues of THE CONTROLLER. 


1935: This number, with March, 1935: Thirteen additional per- 





January, 1935: With its discussion by 
Mr. j. M. B.. Hoxsey, of the New 
York Stock Exchange, of how to con 
form with the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934: and an article by Arthm 
Andersen, of Chicago, drawing the 
line between the duties of the treas- 


February, 
its valuable and timely report of the 
answers given by Honorable Rosert E. 
HEALY, member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to thirty-four 
questions, carefully prepared by con 
trollers; and the other timely articles, 


tinent questions, asked by men in the 


audience 


COMMISSIONER HEALY, are 
this March number. 


of controllers addressed by 
answered in 


urer and the duties of the controller. is still available. 


Working copies, copies for members of your staffs, fo friends 
—will be needed. The valuable material presented in these 
to 


Order Yours Now 


numbers will be subjects for study for months come. 


Single Copies, 50 cents 
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The progressive movements of business and in- 
dustry must be guided by definite facts. The men 
in the signal towers of business require ade- 
quate and immediate information regarding every 
branch. 

International Accounting and Tabulating Ma- 
chines supply that knowledge. They enable an 
executive to have constant control by keeping 
him in immediate touch with every activity of 
his business. Through the medium of punched 
tabulating cards, these machines provide a never- 
failing source of important accounting and sta- 
tistical information. 

The International Electric Accounting Method 
points the way to reduced costs by making quick, 
accurate and diversified analyses of distribution, 
allocating the low-profit producing merchandise, 
and eliminating unnecessary expense. Today this 
modern accounting method is bringing economy 
and efficiency to government and business in 
seventy-nine different countries. Let us demon- 
strate how it can aid you. Detailed information 
on request. No obligation. 

Other International Business Machines include 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems, International Industrial Scales, Elec- 
tromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters, and 1BM 
Proof Machines for Banks. 


N b 
Generac orrices: 20 eronowy. new vor ny «= CG 2 Cie 


WRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 











